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Not One China or Two, But Six 


N common observation the single point of agree- 

ment along the boulevard of contraries down 
which runs the controversy between Mainland China 
and Formosan China is that there exists only one 
nation and title, claimed exclusively by each party. 
In a number of countries since 1949, and now even 
in America, it has become plain that there are two 
Chinas, however unequal in strength, however un- 
like in current associations, with their capitals in 
Peking and in Taipei. (It is whispered in Wash- 
ington that Moscow aids Peking but not Taipei, 
and in Moscow that Washington aids Taipei but 
not Peking. Taken together, these whisperings con- 
firm the idea of two states, with an assertion which 
the combined shouts of Molotov and Knowland 
cannot shake.) 

But neither of these two Chinas is a single en- 
tity. On the mainland is the Communist regime, 
with its privileged army, party, police, and bureauc- 
racy, carrying along some other persuaded or half- 
persuaded folk and grossing perhaps a hundred 
millions. This is China I. But four or five hundred 
other millions of Chinese, far more than all the 
peoples of North and South America, are simply 
held in line by totalitarian compulsions of food 
and employment, controls of mind and movement. 
Here is China II, effectively dominated by China I, 
yet in human values a different society. 

On Formosa the Chiang regime, with its privi- 
leged army, party, police, and bureaucracy, is less 
taut than the Communist regime, but likewise rest- 
ing upon conquest rather than consent, self-consti- 
tuted and protected against challenge from its sub- 
jects. This is China III, potentially important as a 
symbol of non-communist Chinese nationalism, but 
numbering one to two millions only. Near eight 
million Formosans have had, and can expect to 
have from the present set-up, no chance to choose 
or to change their rulers, no chance for effective 
criticism of major personages or of major policies. 
(Some real gains in local government are on the 
credit side, but they do not modify the steel frame.) 
Here is China IV, often wishfully blended with III. 
In private the Formosans freely reveal hostility 
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toward the refugee regime which holds traditions, 
interests, and outlook so markedly different from 
their own. Indeed, to say that the island holds two 
Chinas is to strain the language, for the larger of 
them (IV) has not shared the formative experience 
of China in this century but was under Japan for 
the whole of its modernization, while the smaller 
(III) is but the remnant of a shadow. 

Four Chinas are not enough for the minds and 
feelings of most of us. We know or want other 
Chinas. Indeed, many are unwilling to look square- 
ly at the mainland Chinas, either upon their total 
bulk and strength or upon the Communist desire 
to convince the subordinate majority that the United 
States plots war in order to control China. Again, 
many are unready to face the fact that on Formosa 
a million-odd refugees who thoroughly separated 
themselves from the majority on the mainland now 
desire and scheme to put upon the United States 
the burden of defeating and displacing the vastly 
greater Peking regime which in its own power 
sways continental space and six hundred million 
persons—not to mention the Russians or the hostile 
suspicions of India and Indonesia. We do not imply 
that Formosa is unimportant, or that resistance to 
Communist advance is comfortably optional. We 
seek only to penetrate some of the illusions in which 
anti-communist policy takes form. 

China V exists in image. It is that convenient 
compound of memory, idealistic vision, and present 
name—the Nationalist China of 1942-47, or exten- 
sions thereof: ally and counter-force against Japa- 
nese imperialism and Communists alike, sketch of an 
Asian Great Power in the universal cooperation of 
the United Nations. 

China VI also persists in image. It is the humane 
mingling of appreciation for the older Chinese cul- 
ture, of liking and respect for the personal qualities 
and potentialities of the Chinese people, and of the 
Christian and philanthropic concern of many dec- 
ades. Needless to say, V and VI are composites; 
and we have not mentioned the Chinese diaspora, 
more populous than Formosa. But enough is 
enough. 








For important elements of the Western public to 
hold the image of China VI, and possibly also a 
form of the image of China V, is all to the good. 
But when immediate international policy is in ques- 
tion, which of the four Chinas is, or are, actual 
bearers of the basic interests and values toward 
which the sentiments of V and VI are directed? 
Perhaps the magistral question is it—how are the 
concerns of China VI related to China II? 

Name and legal form are easily confused with 
reality. “The Republic of China” is a name still 
held, under formidable challenge, by the Chiang 
regime, perhaps more justly called “Nationalist 
China.” But to use such a title, and juristic claim or 
right, or to use the vague and comprehensive term 
“China,” in order to attribute to China III, smallest 
of the lot, much of the significance of the entire 
mainland (China II and, for some fanciers of fan- 
tasies, even China 1), plus the assumed devotion of 
China IV, and then the infinite, somewhat ethereal 
reaches of V and VI, is certainly to deceive oneself, 
perhaps to deceive others. Not even Formosan 
China is one. 

We will be able to face the colossal problem of 
communism on the mainland when we clear our eyes 
and minds of hazy indentifications. Every time the 
word or the idea “China” comes up, it’s good meth- 
od to determine just what reality or concept is in 
view, and what meanings of the term ought to be 
excluded from the immediate predicate. It’s a fair 
assumption that an evaluation sub specie aeternit- 
atis would count China II as by far the most sig- 
nificant of the four categories subject to arithmetic ; 
and VI as more important than V. 

Meanwhile, political issues press for decision. 
They involve other peoples beyond our six Chinas 
and the Overseas Chinese. This little essay is in- 
tended merely to provoke analysis of “China.” 

M.S.B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Supreme Court hearings on the problem of 
carrying its previous desegregation decision into 
effect have given us a very vivid reminder of the 
stubbornness of the problem of racial prejudice and 
proved that the tension between the majesty of the 
law and the power of communal custom is a per- 
petual one, and in this instance it will probably 
manifest itself among us, no matter on what tempo 
the court decides. The Negroes would like to have 
the decision made effective no later than a year 
hence. Some of the southern states counselled in- 
determinate delays. The court will have to decide 
whether a quick tempo may encourage defiance and 
thus tend to reduce the majesty of the law, or 


whether a too slow tempo will encourage another | 


kind of defiance which justifies itself with the ex- 
cuse that it is working toward ultimate compliance. 

If we leave the court with this knotty problem, 
it must be noted with alarm, though not with sur- 
prise, that the Church in the South has frequently 
become the instrument of the sub-moral mores of 
the community. Several ministers have lost their 
pulpits because they championed the court’s decision 
too enthusiatically. In some states there is the dan- 
ger that the state will use religious schools to cir- 
cumvent the law. Madison observed long ago that 
it was easier to guarantee liberty than equality by 
legal means. The former required only that the 
state acknowledge some limits of its power and 
competence. The legal guarantee of equality is more 
difficult. That is why we will probably be involved 
for a long while in this tension between the majesty 
of the law and the customs and prejudices of the 
community. We are living in the interesting situa- 
tion in which the law, namely the constitution, has 
set the ceiling rather than the floor of the moral 
norm, and the community must bring performance 
closer to the ceiling if we are not to be thrown into 
moral and political confusion. 





The conference of African and Asian nations, 
being held at Bandung is an inspiration of the Com- 
munist Chinese leaders and, despite the presence of 
such anti-communist Asian statesman as General 
Romulo of the Phillipines, it will probably be pro- 
ductive of a consistent stream of anti-western propa- 
ganda. But the conference will at least serve to 
remind the West that we are not confronted with a 
simple conflict between democracy and communism. 
All the nations invited to Bandung are “colored” 
and all of them have only achieved recent indepen- 
dence from western domination. The residual resent- 
ments against this domination are considerable. It is 
the purpose of the Communist to exploit this re- 
sentment. Our blindness to the implications of the 
Asian and African revolutions and our too simple 
interpretations of the world-wide struggle against 
communism makes this Communist exploitation of 
these resentments very plausible. It also puts us in 
the position of the great “imperialist” power. This 
is rather ironic in view of the fact that we were 
never “imperial” in the classical sense of the word, 
and that the one portion or our “empire,” namely 
the Philippines, was given its independence without 
a struggle. But in politics the appearance of things 
is sometimes more important than the realities. Our 
preoccupation with military power in Asia has given 
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us the appearance of being “imperialistic” in Asian 
eyes. Furthermore we seem to combine the two at- 
tributes of “militarism” and “imperialism” in ac- 
cordance with the Marxist slogans. It is rather too 
bad that our stupidities should have given the col- 
ored part of the world this wrong picture of the 


Winston Churchill 


REINHOLD 


HE whole world, at least the entire democratic 

world, recognizes that with Sir Winston’s re- 
tirement from his post as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain a political career of monumental propor- 
tions has come to its effective conclusion. It was a 
career which inspired not only a nation but a whole 
community of nations. Rarely has a man so gifted 
with every art and wisdom of statesmanship found 
his hour so providentially as when Churchill was 
called to the helm in Britain’s and the world’s dark- 
est hour. He had not been in a position of real 
leadership through the long period between the two 
world wars. The disaster at Gallipoli seemed to have 
ended a very promising political career, not because 
he was responsible for the disaster but because the 
defeat of a project which he had planned gave a 
good pretext to his enemies to end the career of a 
brash young man whom many regarded as too am- 
bitious and irresponsible for the delicate tasks of 
parliamentary leadership. 

Hitler’s triumphs and the free world’s extremi- 
ties gave him the chance to lead the nation and to 
establish the most interesting and inspiring example 
of a leadership which brought out the best in a 
people. Churchill possessed rare gifts of eloquence 
and courage, as well as strategic wisdom, which en- 
abled a very hard pressed nation to survive the 
bitter days of defeat which preceded the final vic- 
tory over a very dangerous foe. Churchill modestly 
declared recently that “it was given to me to provide 
the lion’s roar and sometimes to direct the lion’s 
claws to the right object, but the lion’s heart was 
theirs,” that is the British people’s. No doubt he was 
right. But who can say to what degree an eloquent 
and courageous statement of the innermost thoughts 
of a people may have fashioned the very thoughts 
themselves? There is such a circular relation be- 
tween potentialities and actualizations, between the 
unformed will of a people and the forming of that 
will by a resolute and resourceful leader, that 
Churchill’s estimate is probably much too modest. 
He was, at any rate, the very embodiment of all that 
is best in both the democratic tradition and in the 
Anglo-Saxon version of that tradition. It may not 
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realities. Yet the appearance may be closer to the 
reality than we would like to admit. For it is really 
true that we have been trying to solve ultimate 
problems, which can only be solved by a wiser state- 
craft, by the exertion of military power or military 
threats. R.N. 


and Great Britain 


NIEBUHR 


be irrelevant to observe that even his eloquence (par- 
ticularly in a day when most political leaders avail 
themselves of speech writers) had a very telling ef- 
fect upon the temper and morale of the nation. His 
very eloquent “Blood, sweat and tears” challenge 
to the nation may not have made these prices of 
liberty easier to bear, but it gave a telling liturgical 
expression of the hard realities of the moment and 
dignified sacrifices which the people were prepared 
to bear. 

When Churchill led the “Grand Alliance” to vic- 
tory he seemed to have won enough glory for any 
one man. The British people evidently thought so, 
for in Churchill’s words after the victory they 
“straightway dismissed me from leadership in their 
affairs.” Indeed there were great admirers of 
Churchill who declared rather facetiously that it 
would be good for Britain if Churchill “won the 
victory and died the next day of apoplexy.” He 
was not supposed to have enough interest in eco- 
nomic matters, and probably did not have, to guide 
the nation through its post war reconstruction. But 
Churchill confounded his friends and enemies by 
doggedly hanging on to his seat in Parliament and 
winning the next election over what seemed, only 
five years earlier, to be the Socialist “wave of the 
future” not only in Britain but in the whole of 
Europe. 

This victory has a social significance because it 
proved the British democracy capable of embracing 
and then rejecting the Socialist ideal, but rejecting 
it only in favor of a chastened Toryism which would 
solve the age old problem of equality and liberty by 
espousing the equality, which had become the moral 
and social ideal of the whole nation, but with a less 
doctrinaire equalitarianism than the Labor Party. 

Whatever may be the social and political signifi- 
cance of Labor’s initial triumph and subsequent de- 
feat, the Tory triumph gave Winston Churchill an- 
other lease on power. This final chapter in his fab- 
ulous career gave him the chance to add to the 
laurels of statesmanship by proving that he pos- 
sessed not only courage and eloquence but that 
rarest of all gifts among statesmen—prudence. The 








Labor Party tried to scare the electorate by charges 
that Churchill was a ““warmonger.” He had warned 
the world of the Communist menace in the famous 
Fulton, Missouri speech. But he soon proved that, 
in an age which lived under the Damocles sword of 
atomic destruction, he could be as prudent as he was 
courageous in the Nazi days when he rallied the 
whole free world against a common danger. He 
desired nothing so much as to gain the “last and 
dearest prize” of his life, that is peace for a har- 
assed world. He asked for a conference of the great 
nations “at the summit.” He came to Washington 
a year ago and admonished our own rather inflex- 
ible nation that “we must have a real try at co- 
existence,” particularly when mutual annihilation 
was the alternative and “the victor would survey the 
world in ruins.” More recently he gave eloquent 
expression to the only hope which men may now 
cherish, and that is that the fear of annihilation may 
actually made for peace, contrary to all previous ex- 
periences with armament race. For said he, we are 
living in a period in which “security is the child 
of terror, and survival is the twin brother of 
annihilation.” 

Churchill was forced by age to retire before he 
could win his life’s “most cherished prize,” but not 
before he could give proof that prudence as well as 
courage was among his great gifts as a statesman. 

We have thus far considered Churchill’s unique 
endowments as a statesman, conscious that his gifts 
are so great and unique that he will hold a very 
special place in the history, both of his nation and of 
the democratic world. But we would not do justice 
to the whole subject if we did not consider Church- 
ill as the typical product of the British culture and 
British traditions. His eloquence and courage may 
have formed, as well as expressed, the spirit of a 
people in their “finest hour.” But the spirit of the 
nation also nurtured this man. He is its product. His 
eloquence is the fruit of the parliamentary tradition 
and his passion for free institutions is the expres- 
sion of the long history of parliamentary democracy. 
The curious blend of aristocratic and democratic 
ideas is the very flower of the ethos of a nation 
which added the freedom of the bourgeois move- 
ment to the sense of the organic in society main- 
tained in the aristocratic tradition, and then added 
the equalitarian impulse of the working class move- 
ment to the libertarian impulse of middle class life. 

Churchill is the product of the British genius for 
democratic government in another way. He could 
not have supplanted Chamberlain in the darkest hour 
of the nation’s history without the flexibilities of 
parliamentary democracy, without the freedom of 
manuever which these institutions made possible. 

Churchill’s defeat at the end of the war must also 
be regarded as a triumph of democracy and as a 
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part of the triumphant Churchill story, despite his | 


bitter reflections at the moment. 

No Tory government could have satisfied the na- 
tional passion for “fair shares for all” nor tightened 
the belt of a war-impoverished nation as success- 
fully as the Labor government did. Furthermore, 
no Tory government could or would have engaged 
in the liquidation of empire which was made neces- 
sary, both by the weakness of the center of the em- 
pire and by the pent-up rebellion of the subject 
peoples, particularly in India. Churchill certainly 
could not have done it, for he was a romantic im- 
perialist who prided himself on not being willing to 
remove a single star from “His Majesty’s im- 
perial diadem.” These retreats were necessary for 
the health of both Britain and the world, and they 
could not have been possible without a shift in gov- 
ernment, though Churchill was wise enough to ac- 
cept the final retreat from Egypt which he had 
originally opposed so strenuously. In short, Church- 
ill was saved by the virtues of parliamentary democ- 
racy from tainting the glories of his war-time lead- 
ership by exposing the residual weaknesses of his, 
and the Tory, outlook upon life in the days of re- 
trenchment. Thus he was saved to return to power 
when it became apparent that the Socialist medicine 
could not of itself strengthen a war-impoverished 
nation, and that its failure to do so could not be 
remedied by a more consistent application of the 
Socialist medicine. 

Thus the Churchill story gives us the most vivid 
picture of the creative interaction between a great 
personality and a nation, and confounds the theories 
of both those whe interpret history in terms of the 
influence of its great personality and those who 
minimize the power of personality and try to inter- 
pret it as the product of “social forces.” Here we 
have a living and vivid display of the way personal- 
ity and tradition interact in a healthy free society. 

Some of the virtues in the British situation are 
not quite unique, but are the common characteristics 
of a free society. But the whole of the Western com- 
munity would probably agree that Britain is the 
most perfect exemplar of democratic health and 
spiritual robustness in the Western world. 





BACK ISSUES 


We should like to take this opportunity to 
thank those readers who have recently con- 
tributed copies to our file of back issues. We 
are particularly in need of those numbers from 
Volumes I-X listed in our issue of April 4. 
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The Americans and Ourselves* 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


S I observe the Americans I always feel as the 
Israelites felt for David when he went out to 
face Goliath. Oddly enough, I regard the people 
of the United States not as the Goliath but as the 
David. Nature and history have combined to expose 
them to a supreme test of human character and wis- 
dom. The whole problem of human life is to pre- 
serve a proper proportion and symmetry between 
nature, and men, and God who is the author of both. 
The Tower of Babel, the hubris against which 
Greek philosophers and tragedians declaimed, the 
Pyramids built by forced labour, some great marvel 
of modern machinery regarded as an idol, all kinds 
of Colossus-worship illustrate one extreme dispro- 
portion. The opposite disproportion can be seen in 
passive submission to the untamed jungle, to de- 
structive bacteria, to slavery, to physical or moral 
totalitarianism, to slums and to the poverty of whole 
peoples underfed, undernourished, illiterate, and un- 
free. In between is that for which man forever 
searches—the true symmetry, the true proportion 
wherein man fully finds himself by being truly 
related to nature, to his fellows and to God. 

Nature and history alike have set the United 
States an almost superhuman task. The country is 
so vast that it could contain a dozen fair-sized na- 
tions, but the civil war decided, and rightly decided, 
once and for all that it should be one nation—but 
inevitably, if I may say so, an “outsize” nation. At 
once the human spirit and human personality is ex- 
posed to all the disturbance of true proportions 
which go with being an outsize nation. The United 
States as a David has done valiant things to pre- 
serve the right balance of human culture against the 
Goliath of its continental situation, size and re- 
sources. One of their outstanding achievements is 
to have produced out of the millions of immigrants 
of differing races who have entered the United States 
in the last hundred years something like a prevail- 
ing national culture or attitude to life. If you shake 
hands in one evening, as I have more than once, 
with five thousand or more Americans of what we 
might call the middle class, you can observe many 
different racial characteristics in their faces, their 
names reveal different national origins, but their 
cultural standards in speech and manner and their 
mental furniture is all of a piece and closely akin to 
our own. I have never forgotten the remark of a 
President of a very famous American university 
who told me of a special task of education in the 
United States. “You see,” he said, “our high schools 


* The substance of the Archbishop’s. address at the Annual 
Pilgrim’s Dinner. Reprinted with permission from the Christian 
News-Letter, January, 1955. 
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have to spend a lot of time teaching their pupils to 
be good Americans.” That is something which we 
do not have to do in this country, since we are 
fairly homogeneous to start with; and no doubt 
it takes a great deal of trouble. 

But in their struggle against Goliath other propor- 
tions have become imperilled. The physical con- 
quest and exploitation of a continent so varied in 
its composition and resources, so rich in the material 
possibilities and satisfactions of life which it offers, 
has demanded for its realization a disproportionate 
concentration upon the weapons of materialism, 
upon mechanization, planning, and physical power. 
Even nature shows itself disproportionate in its 
extremities of cold, of humidity and of hurricanes. 
Of all this the skyscraper is a symbol at once very 
impressive, strangely beautiful but essentially ter- 
rible, for its message is “There is nothing that 
cannot be done by man.” 

The physical disproportion is matched inevitably 
with a disturbance of moral proportions. Against 
the pressure of physical size and power the Amer- 
ican must assert the human personality and by 
asserting it make it a bit outsized too. The politician 
has to shout very loud to be heard above all the 
noises made by 150 million people and countless 
machines across three thousand miles of land. His 
words must be loud and if not clear at least arrest- 
ing. The ceaseless noise of it all may well extort 
from President Eisenhower the classic comment, 
“T sure get tired of all this clackety-clack.” 

It is not to be forgotten that the two biggest 
questions in American history were settled not by 
discussion but by force: first, as my friends there 
delight to tell me again and again, when they de- 
feated and drove out the English, and secondly in 
their civil war. Inevitably they inherit a greater 
reliance on forceful achievement than we do here. 
“There is nothing that cannot be done” becomes 
insensibly “There is nothing we cannot do.”’ With 
it comes a sense that obstacles can always be re- 
moved if you apply enough force. We thought 
that ourselves a hundred years ago, but our history 
before and after has taught us that it is by no 
means always true, and that a great deal of patient 
impotence is necessary and useful in this world. 
They exalt efficiency. We believe that there is a 
queer kind of virtue in being at times ineffective. 
I was comforted when an American friend said to 
me: “‘We do everything far more efficiently than 
you do and at the end we have not accomplished 
so much!” 

This same disproportion is found inevitably in 








the emotional reactions of the Americans. At one 
end of the scale of values the gunman employs 
lethal violence, and American comics, which I hope 
we shall manage to exclude, wallow in the horrible, 
the cruel, the beastly and the revolting. At the 
other end, however, where we say “How do you 
do” and receive “How do you do” by way of answer, 
they say, and they mean it and it warms one’s heart, 
“It certainly is wonderful to meet you.” I have 
never discovered what answer to make to that. 
There are, of course, countless Americans who are 
restrained, slow of speech, philosophic and reflective. 
It is, so to speak, a national line from Abraham 
Lincoln down to President Coolidge’s “I do not 
choose to run.” But on the surface are waves of 
what I call “outsize emotions.” They encourage 
indulgence in morally dangerous reactions to life 
such as over-anxiety, fear, over-bearance, speaking 
before you think, losing sight of the end through 
emotional impatience, insensitiveness to the emo- 
tions or convictions of other people. Here is the 
essence of McCarthyism. Here is the temper which 
clouds judgment. A young Methodist minister in 
Evanston said to me when we were talking about 
China: “We often debated in college what our 
policy towards China should be, and most of us 
thought we should do as you have done, but we dare 
not say so now out of college as we should be 
thought to be un-American.” 

That, so far as it goes, is evidence of what I 
mean by “outsize emotions” exercising a bad in- 
fluence. 

As I have said the people are exhilarating in all 
sorts of splendid qualities and they are glorious 
and generous friends. If to visit them is exhausting, 
it is because they are David-like in conflict, in 
fierce conflict, to maintain the full heights of human 
personality against the Goliath-like conditions in 
which their lot is cast; to master their immense ma- 
terial environment and not be enslaved by it, to ride 
the tempest and command the storm by all the 
cultural and spiritual resources given to man. It 
is a terrific challenge such as no nation has ever 
had to meet before—a colossal task with all the 
splendor but with all the terrible dangers of any 
Colossus. They have not won their fight. They 
have not lost it. They are in the midst of it and 
we are in the midst of the same fight but we are 
armed with our own particular weapons. Nature 
and history have not exposed us in this island to 
the same challenge of being outsize. We have been 
marvellously blessed in receiving an inheritance of 
a small island with intimate and domestic examples 
of every kind of countryside, climate and character, 
but in no case too much of any. The beauty en- 
shrined in our history is in its proportion and sym- 
metry of the personal, the domestic, the communal 
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and the national. Our civil war, memories of 
Peterloo and much else taught us never to fight 
among ourselves again, to carry no quarrel too far, 
to be moderate in our passions and charitable in 
our actions, and always to remember as the lynchpin 
of democracy that however confident of our own 
opinion we may feel, the other fellow may be right 
after all and that we may be wrong. Our external 
history has taught us that patience and forbearance 
pay. Our danger, if I may say so, is that we may 
in our own eagerness distort the proportions and 
harmony of our inheritance by introducing a scale 
of things which is foreign to our own surrounding. 
A 27-story building is out of place in London just 
as an American-sized newspaper would be. Great 
conurbations of millions here disturb the propor- 
tions and character of English life far more than 
great conurbations disturb them in the vast con- 
tinent of the United States. Exaggerated language 
here is out of character as it need not be in the 
United States. We must be desperately careful 
not to lose more of our true balance and to maintain 
among ourselves a true proportion between our 
gifts of nature, our human needs and the grace 
of God. 

So we find the true secret of Anglo-American 
relationship and friendship. They cannot become 
like us; their history and their setting is quite 
different. We could, if we wished, try to imitate 
them, blowing ourselves out to compete with them, 
lengthening the small steps of the tubby figure of 
John Bull in order to keep pace with the long 
strides of Uncle Sam. But we should be wrong. 
Our work in the world and for the world can only 
be done by our proportions as America must do 
her own work with her proportions. But we need 
each other greatly for the health of us both, and 
the world for its preservation desperately needs 
what our whole-hearted trust and co-operation can 
bring to it. We need America to keep us moving, 
eager and young for our years and still adventurous. 
America needs us to keep her patient, sensitive, 
and aware that if size often shows on a great scale 
the splendors of God, His deepest secrets are to 
be found only in the small, simple and domestic. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Lutherans Join in Protesting 
Dismissal of Immigration Aide 


New York (NLC)—The National Lutheran Council 
and Lutheran Refugee Service joined in a chorus of 
protests against the U. S. State Department’s dropping 
of Edward Corsi as special assistant on refugee and 
immigration problems. 

In a telegram to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Dr. Paul C. Empie, the council’s executive 
director, urged that Mr. Corsi be retained “as special 
expediter of the Refugee Relief Act,” and that “support 
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be given to his recommendations to expedite the imple- 
mentation of the Act.” 

Mr. Corsi went to Washington, D. C., in January, 
when he was called by Mr. Dulles as an outstanding 
expert on immigration and resettlement problems to help 
in the administration of the much criticized Refugee 
Relief Act. 

The Act, signed in 1953, calls for the admission of 
209,000 non-quota immigrants to the United States, but 
after 18 months of operation only 15,000 visas had been 
issued. 

In his telegram to Mr. Dulles, Dr. Empie charged that 
during the first 18 months the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act demonstrated “appalling ineffective- 
ness” and hindered efforts of voluntary agencies to 
secure assurances while simultaneously draining their 
financial resources.” 

“The appointment of Mr. Corsi three months ago,” he 
said, ‘“‘was hailed as tangible evidence of the determina- 
tion of responsible government officials to implement 
the Refugee Relief Act as a symbol of their good faith,” 
as Mr. Corsi “was the first official appointed whose tech- 
nical knowledge of the problem, together with his 
earnest desire to make the Act work, inspired confidence 
and new hope among voluntary agencies.” 

The sudden dismissal of Mr. Corsi must be regarded 
“as still another setback to the refugee resettlement pro- 
gram after months of unnecessary frustration,” and may 
“jeopardize our plans to cooperate,’ Dr. Empie warned. 


Natives Boycott Schools 
Taken Over by S.A. Government 


Johannesburg (RNS)—Thousands of native children 
at Benoni and Brakpan boycotted schools taken over by 
the government from religious organizations. Negroes 
staged a mass demonstration at Benoni against the new 
law on native education. Armed police, both mounted 
and on foot, patrolled Benoni following the disturbance. 

About 5,500 native children have stayed away from 13 
schools in the two communities, both major industrial 
towns in the mining area near here. 

Scattered opposition to the government control of 
Negro schools also was reported elsewhere in the Johan- 
nesburg area. In Germiston, 22 natives were arrested 
for trying to stop children from entering schools. 

More than 5,000 Protestant mission schools were taken 
over by the government at the beginning of the month, 
when the Bantu Education Act went into effect. Native 
opposition did not make itself felt, however, until the 
schools reopened after the Easter vacation. 

Of eight Benoni schools affected by the boycott, seven 
formerly were run by the Anglican, Dutch Reformed, 
Methodist and Apostolic Churches. The other was a 
Roman Catholic mission school which had not been 
taken over by the government, but which was boycotted 
in the protest nevertheless. 

Virtually all Protestant Churches in South Africa 
agreed reluctantly to hand over or sell their mission 
schools to the government rather than try to operate 
them on reduced subsidies. The Catholic hierarchy re- 
fused, announcing its determination to raise enough 
money privately to keep its schools going. 


Government authorities estimated there were more 
than 4,600 absentees in the native schools at Brakpan 
and in a Catholic school near the town. Application of 
the Bantu Education Act, which gives control of native 
education to the Native Affairs Department, has been 
vigorously opposed by many South African Churches. 

Religious leaders have charged that the regime in- 
tends to educate the Negroes to acceptance of a per- 
manently inferior role in society. To force compliance, 
the government has used its power to cut off subsidies. 
Virtually all mission schools have depended almost 100 
per cent on government funds. When the Catholic 
Church refused to hand over its schools, its subsidy was 
cut to 75 per cent. Observers expect the government 
payments eventually will be eliminated entirely. 


Catholic Report Denies Colombian 
Protestants Persecuted for Religion 


Zurich, Switzerland (RNS)—Charges that Protes- 
tants in Colombia are being persecuted because of their 
religion were denied in a lengthy report published by 
the Institute of Apologetics here. 

The institute, made up of priests, is a semi-official 
publishing organization of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The report conceded that acts of violence and in- 
justices had been committed, but it blamed the country’s 
general political upheaval for them. It denied emphati- 
cally that there was any religious persecution, and it 
declared that these acts of violence should not be made 
to serve propaganda aims. 

“It is certain, let us stress it loyally,” the report said, 
“that we cannot approve many events in Colombia. 
There are acts of violence, injustices which cannot be 
justified. But it must be recognized that a country which 
is prey to civil war is exposed to measures dictated by 
passions and this applies to both camps. 

“Still less can one justify and approve a mentality 
which makes use of acts of violence, grossly deforming 
them for propaganda aimed at troubling confessional 
peace in other countries.” 

The report said that for the last three years certain 
Protestant circles had made such use of events in Colom- 
bia. Observing that estimates by Protestant sources of 
the number of Protestants in Colombia varied between 
30,000 and 50,000, the report said that “such divergen- 
cies are not the best way of inspiring absolute con- 
fidence.” 

According to Catholic communiques, the report said, 
the total Colombian population of 11,500,000 includes 
50,000 non-Catholics of which about 20,000 are 
Protestants. 

The report called it “naive” to interpret as religious 
persecution the sufferings, and sometimes violence to 
which Protestants have been subjected since 1948. 

“Sad events have occurred in Colombia since 1948,” 
the report continued. “We concede immediately the fact 
that Protestants had to flee from their homes, that some 
lost their belongings and that in verified cases there 
were some deaths. Some schools were really closed and 
some churches were damaged or destroyed. 

“But the question is to know why these facts came 
about. To interpret them without distinction as irrefu- 
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table proof of religious persecution, as certain publica- 
tions tendentiously do, is revealed in the light of the 
facts themselves as too rapid a procedure, even naive.” 

The report said that a critical and objective judgment 
can only be formulated “when the whole truth is taken 
into consideration.” One will speak prudently of the 
religious persecution of Protestants,” it continued, 
“when one learns that since 1948, according to trust- 
worthy enquiries, the number of persons murdered 
amounts to 30,000 (about whom the press which talks 
of 54 Protestants killed is silent), and when one knows 
that the number of inhabitants chased from their homes 
is 400,000. 

“Tn fact, it is not a case of persecution of Protestants. 
They have never been tracked down nor pursued be- 
cause of their Protestant religion.” 
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The report backed up its claim that violence in Colom- 
bia resulted from political upheaval and not religious 
persecution by citing an article which it said was written 
by a Protestant correspondent of the Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung. Asserting that the correspondent “certainly 
does not close his eyes to the suffering of his fellow 
Protestants,” the report quoted him as saying: “Since 
1948 and until about 1953, bloody civil war ravaged the 
vast areas of Colombia. This civil war was not a 
religious war. Its cause was political, motivated by 
opposition, over a century old, between the country’s 
only two important political parties, Liberals and Con- 
servatives.” 

In a comment elaborating on the correspondent’s posi- 
tion, the report said: 

“If Protestants had to suffer violence it was some- 
times on account of their political attitude, sometimes, 
also, it is true, on account of bandoleros who exercised 
their brutality as much on Conservative as on opposition 
families. In addition, proof has been clearly established 
that certain Protestants took an active part in the 
struggle alongside opposition groups.” 

“Consequently,” the report said in closing, “it is gross 
trickery to write reports concerning acts against Prot- 
estants while juggling away the whole political content 
in which they are embedded and spreading among the 
public abroad the idea that all these victims were 
martyrs of their religious convictions.” 


Some People Do Go Back 
To Communists, But Not Many 


Stuttgart, Germany (NLC)—Ten times more peo- 
ple flee from the Soviet Zone of Germany to the West 
than go from the West to the East, according to statistics 
published here by “Hilfswerk,” the welfare agency of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

Since 1950, the Western Zones of Germany have re- 
ceived 1,585,000 refugees from communism, but only 
164,693 people have chosen to leave West Germany 
for the Communist-ruled East Zone, these statistics in- 
dicated. 

Publication of the “Hilfswerk” statistics was prompted 
by a Communist claim that about 100,000 people left 
the West Zones and came to the East in 1954. 

The church agency pointed out that although statistics 
were complete only for the first nine months of last 
year, when 31,346 persons moved from West to East, 
this figure indicated that the year’s total could not have 
exceeded 40,000-45,000. 

In its report, “Hilfswerk” also described the main 
reasons why people go to Communist East Germany, 
naming the desire for family reunion as the first of 
such reasons. 

Others who went East were either people who would 
be unsatisfied “wherever they would be,” or convinced 
Communists who have gone to the Soviet Zone, the 
church agency added. 

Finally, some refugees from the East Zone have re- 
turned because they were disappointed with the refugee 
situation in the West where they had to live in camps 
for years and saw no chance for employment, “Hilf- 
swerk” reported. 
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